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RESPONSIBLE ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM FOR STUDENTS 


In most colleges and universities teachers enjoy rich 
opportunities to discuss a wide range of public issues, 
problems, and topics, some of which were once con- 
sidered too radical for the classroom. During the 
past few decades academic freedom within the class- 
room has been broadened and the responsible role of 
the teacher well established concerning political, eco- 
nomic, and international problems and issues. More- 
over, the methods of scholarly criticism and objective 
research are accepted by an ever larger segment of 
the public as dependable means of solving public is- 
sues. Even with the present-day controversy over 
academic freedom of avowed Communist Party mem- 
bers, the general public seems disinclined to impulsive 
witch-hunting of those who hold “subversive ideas.” 

But in some colleges students face a different situa- 
tion, and in their out-of-class life they often are 
governed by social pressures of another character. 


E. G. WILLIAMSON 
DEAN OF STUDENTS, 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Through organized nonelass campaigns involving non- 
student speakers, students are harangued and cajoled 
into joining this or that cause and supporting one 
side or the other of a social-conflict issue. Every 
social reformer or conservative defender of the status 
quo looks upon the public university as his private 
hunting domain. Barring political speakers from 
campuses usually serves only to give them martyr 
About 
the only defense found in some institutions is the 


status and to eall forth charges of repression. 


simple fact that most students become bored and 
negatively adapted to harangue and hortatory pres- 
sures of any extreme sort. But this cure may be as 
bad as the disease. It is almost universally observed 
that large numbers of students avoid or react indif- 
ferently or even cautiously to these pressures in be- 
half of conflicting sides of controversial issues, even 
those issues which their teachers may be currently 
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discussing in classrooms. For such students there is 
little if any transfer of training, in the case of such 
issues, from the formalized learning of the classroom 
to the realities of democratic living on the campus or 
in the community at large. 

On a few campuses, to eite a condition of curtailed 
citizenship learning, academic freedom is enjoyed by 
the faculty in the classroom, but student leaders are 
not permitted to bring to their meetings on campus 
certain unacceptable and controversial speakers to dis- 
cuss specified topies. In other instances such non- 
student speakers are allowed to speak off the campus 
in YMCA or YWCA buildings, sometimes because of 
the expedience of political safe ty from legislative in- 
quiry into the use of state-owned property for such 
propaganda purposes. 

Thus it is that freedom of discussion is sometimes 
unevenly distributed on college campuses, and the gains 
in academie freedom of the past decades for the fac- 
ulty are not always paralleled by similar responsible 
privileges for students in their nonelass learning ac- 
tivities and program. In some instances such restric- 
tions may have arisen as a result of irresponsible or 
even intentional abuses by some students or nonstu- 
dent advocates. Whatever the causes and the extent 
of restriction of discussion, the current situation on 
many campuses needs to be clarified with respect to 
the freedom of students to diseuss current social is- 
sues as a normal experience in their out-of-class ac- 
tivities. Let me restate the essential problem in terms 
of the basie educational aspects or issues: On many 
campuses little appears to be done by faculty and 
administration to encourage students to transfer from 
the classroom to their off-duty experiences and prob- 
lems the skills and practices of responsible and serious 
discussion of current social issues. 

Without hysterical fear of restriction of freedom 
and with no specifie instance in mind to correct, I 
believe it is appropriate that this important phase of 
collegiate life be studied to determine ways in which 
student life may be used constructively for learning 
the habits of intelligent and constructive discussion 
of the problems and issues of American democracy. 
Such an inquiry is particularly appropriate in the 
field of current international tension. The right, in- 
deed the responsibility, of citizens to apply methods 
of sound eriticism to societal problems appears to be 
well established for the classroom teacher. Unfor- 
tunately a large proportion of students are not privi- 
leged to experience such critical analysis since they 
do not enroll in such elasses. The college life of this 
latter group of students, being largely thus divorced 
from problems of the outside world, may be techni- 
eally sound within a given profession but socially 
sterile. 
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And there still remains the unanswered challenge, 
of how to utilize the extra curriculum for serious et; 
zenship and educational objectives and to raise th 
level of its contribution to the personal developmen; 
of students. The challenge is to harness the usefy] 
enthusiasm of students to objectives that go beyond 
enjoyment of recreational activities. The spontaneity 
and enthusiastic discussion and activity observed jy 
the extra curriculum is the object of envy of many 
If they could but harness youthful ene 





teachers. 





to intellectual objectives without stooping to the antics 
of mere entertainers in the classroom, then many 
teachers would experience and enjoy the response that 
they feel their subject matter deserves. Unorganized 
and sometimes unproductive talk fests and bull ses- 
sions on serious topics have always been observed 
in dormitories, fraternities, sororities, and rooming 
Voluntary attendance at extracurricular lee- 
tures by visitors are also documented aspects of stn 


houses. 


dent life, when the topics are current and the speakers 
are challengingly incisive and penetrating. Bui 
again, in many instances one does not usually observe 
a transfer from this type of learning situation eare- 
fully staged by the professors to the students’ ow 
organized and informal activities. As a result, much 
of the extra curriculum becomes restricted to healthy 
entertainment that is not usually productive of social 
learning in the sense of citizenship participation in : 
political democracy. 


A penetrating and constructive analysis and ap- 
praisal of certain parts of the students’ extra eurricu- 
lum is needed. Such an inquiry should lead to a de- 
termination of ways in which it may be used as an 
auxiliary educational program for educational objec- 
tives, especially with respect to means of learning 
habits of intelligent criticism and the making of in- 
formed choices and judgments about current prob- 
lems facing American democracy. 
a study attention must be given to regional and other 


In making such 


cultural factors which determine institutional prac- 
tices; that is, without studying all colleges and uni- 
versities, a selected sampling of institutions by rele- 
vant categories must be made. 

The following are some questions that are suggested 
for study: 


1. What are the facts concerning the extent and types 
of students’ participation in political and civie affuirs 
both in and out of representative types of colleges and 
universities? 

2. How may student leaders of organizations be best 
aided to enlist their group members in the constructive 
discussion of social issues? 

3. How may each college generation of students and 
their leaders be aided to organize public discussion of 
students in such a way as to maintain the integrity of the 
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institution as an educational, as opposed to a propaganda, 
instrumentality for societal ends? 

4, How may interest be aroused in participation of 
students in such publie discussion? 

5. How may students be aided to identify and to block 
the tacties and efforts of advocates of narrow partisan 
noints of view to exploit them for other than broad and 
constructive societal ends? 

6, What institutional policies and practices impede re- 
sponsible discussion and participation by students in 
campus and community civie and political affairs? 

7. How may responsible student leaders of an institu- 
tion learn to maintain an open discussion platform with- 
out risking public censure for acting as a host-advocate? 

8. What effects on student life will stem from the re- 
quirements of loyalty oaths established by some legisla- 
tures? 

9. How may an institution’s leaders enlist and en- 
lighten the public and secure continued confidence in the 
responsible airing of points of view on controversial is- 
sues as a serious function of educational institutions with 
respect to the development of socially intelligent students? 

10. What are the relationships and contributions to 
campus life with respect to social problems of representa- 
tive and selected national organizations including the 
National Student Association, political action organiza- 
tions, and others? 


The following program is suggested: 


1, The standing Committee on Student Personnel Work1 
has recommended that an intensive inquiry of the funda- 
mental educational aspects of the problem shall be made 
by a small subeommittee. The committee of inquiry 
should include in its membership a president or dean of a 
college, a professor, a representative of the National Stu- 
dents Association, and a dean of women, dean of men, or 
dean of students. 

2. The committee, or some employed staff member, 
shall assemble from the relevant experiences of students, 


1 Members of this committee are: Lucile Allen, John 
L. Bergstresser, Willard W. Blaesser, Helen D. Bragdon, 
William S. Carlson, D. D. Feder, Helen G. Fisk, Dorothy 
Gebauer, Esther Lloyd-Jones, T. R. McConnell, Thornton 
W. Merriam, Dean S. Newhouse, Dwayne B. Orton, and 
E. G. Williamson, chairman. 


Correspondence 
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faculty, and administrators on different campuses, back- 
ground materials illustrating the roots of this matter and 
possible ways of achieving desirable improvements from 
the points of view of public policy, political forces, and 
sound educational policy. 
selected with respect to type of function and geography, 


Representative institutions, 


shall be studied in this investigation. 

3. The committee shall prepare a definitive presenta- 
tion of its findings, analysis, and recommendation, which 
report shall be published by the American Council on 
Education and distributed, preferably as one of its bro- 
chure series in Student Personnel Work. 

4. The committee shall make suggestions for local pro- 
grams dealing with students’ out-of-class life, but shall 
not seek to impose any pattern or patterns of solution 
upon the varied institutions of higher education. 

5. The committee shall explore the possibilities of alter- 
nate institutional organizations designed to carry on pro- 
grams in this field, that is, what office, officer, committee, 
or administration, faculty, student, ete. shall play a part. 
The role of policy makers, trustee and faculty, shall be 
studied with respect to their positive relationships to stu- 
dents’ practices and programs. In particular the com- 
mittee shall endeavor to find ways of suggesting the man- 
ner in which responsible student leaders may assist in the 
formulation of institutional policy and the carrying out 
of that policy with respect to the aspect of student life 
under investigation. 

6. The committee shall explore and formulate sugges- 
tions for organizing student-personnel work so as to 
strengthen the uses of students’ activities and programs 
for broad societal learning and citizenship training. 


Through such an inquiry the committee expects that 
the positive contributions of students to their own 
responsible citizenship development may be clearly 
perceived by the publie at large and by all members 
of educational institutions. In our judgment this is 
the first step in making the extra curriculum a posi- 
tive force in American higher education. We con- 
fidently expect that, following such an inquiry en 
numerous campuses, there will result vigorous and 
imaginative experimentation to develop constructive 
programs and activities. 





SHOULD REVISE “STATISTICS OF 
ATTENDANCE IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES” 


FREDERICK E. Bouton 


Dean Emeritus, College of Education, University of 
Washington 


Eacu year I have looked forward to the article on 
“Statistics of Attendance in American Universities and 
Colleges” prepared by Raymond Walters, president, 
University of Cincinnati, and published in ScHOOL AND 


Sociery. 
vast amount of labor. 

It is so well prepared and so valuable that I hesitate 
to offer some suggestions for future presentations. 

Great universities are now so complex in organiza- 
tion and varied in functions that it is diffieult—almost 
baffling—to exhibit them properly in relatively simple 
categories. In the recent tables (December 17, 1949) 
undoubtedly most of the terms used have been vari- 
ously interpreted by many different institutions. 
“Full-time” students has not been uniformly inter- 


It is always very valuable and represents a 
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preted and reported. Undoubtedly “all-resident” has 
also been misinterpreted by many. 

In Dr. Walters’s tables there seem to be discrep- 
ancies in many cases between the number of “full- 
time” students and number of “all-resident” students. 
It is entirely conceivable that some students are classi- 
fied as resident students because they are not taking 
extension or correspondence courses. That is, some 
students might be carrying only part-time work and 
yet be classed as resident students. But is there not 
something to be explained when, for example, less 
than 50 per cent of all resident students are carrying 
full-time work? An educational institution might 
legitimately have all part-time students or even all 
correspondence courses and be a useful institution, 
But should they be 
classed as universities or as standard colleges? 


J 


serving society advantageously. 
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Incidentally, I had to spend much time in locating 
a good many institutions. For example, the State 
College in Washington is in the list of “Universite; 
and Large Institutions of Complex Organization.” 
while the “Iowa State College (of Agriculture ang 
Mechanic Arts) is in the list of “Independent Tech. 
nical Institutions—Technological Institutions.” Wash- 
ington State at Pullman has an enrollment of 6,162 
(Walters’s table) and Iowa State at Ames is listed 
(Walters’s table) with 8,845. Washington State, of 
course, will be glad to be listed with the “Large and 
Complex Institutions,” but why not admit Iowa State 
with 2,683 more into the group of “large” instity- 
tions? Iowa State would like it! I noticed that Ore- 
gon State is in with the “large” ones. All the state 
colleges here mentioned are very fine institutions. But 
why leave Iowa State out of the list of “large” ones? 

















Veteran 
College or Veterans Nonveterans Total and Who are 
University Full time Full time Full time nonveteran ; these? 

All Res. 
Boston She denne Se ceerene 5,699 5,762 11,461 22,629 11,168 
TU III esis ectopic wee 16,936 26,490 43,426 43,4260 wee 
Cincinnati siitstviatacehimemelce tenet 2,440 4,530 6,970 16,009 9,039 
Cornell ot ister ware 3,614 6,536 10,150 TOGO 8 ssatesitrn 
Florida oir. See 4,899 5,629 10,528 TOBS8 sitter 
RN a 5,082 5,690 10,772 11,105 333 
Indiana Peete Peete? 5,309 8,180 13,489 21,826 8,337 
Michigan SEE! SE? 9,327 11,514 20,841 23,141 2,300 
New York Univ. cabcas sacrectsneecearte 9,582 12,191 21,773 47,936 26,163 
New York City College ......cccc 3,411 24,090 27,501 72,020 44,519 
Northwestern . SER er 4,058 6,357 10,415 22,822 12,407 
Syracuse . ebaeiioncs oo 7,210 9,258 16,468 19,322 2,854 
ETL 4,187 4,719 8,906 15,251 6,345 
Texas _...... RO 7,312 9,152 16,464 16,945 481 
Wayne ecmocenen 3,512 3,920 7,432 19,174 11,742 





I have assembled in a table a few examples of dis- 
erepancies from President Walters’s statistics, which 
I cannot interpret. For example, Wayne University 
is shown to have 19,174 “all-resident” students, but 
only 7,432 “full-time” students; Boston University is 
listed with 22,629 “all-resident” students, but only 
11,461 “full-time” students. On the other hand, Cali- 
fornia is listed as having the same number in the two 
groups. The same is true of Cornell and Florida. 
These three seem properly listed. 

I have added one column, headed, “Who are these?” 
The numbers in that column show, of course, the dif- 
ference between the number of “full-time” and that 
of “all-resident” students. 

When the number of “all-resident” students is used 
to indicate the “rank” of an institution it seems as if 
the “ranks” are greatly distorted or displaced in the 
statistics assembled by Dr. Walters. 

Would it not be possible to make the questionnaire 
much more analytical and definitive so that there 
would be no chance for misinterpretation by those 
answering ? 


I am still searching the tables for the Eastern Wash- 
ington College of Education at Cheney and the Wis- 
consin state teachers colleges at Eau Claire, Platte- 
ville, and Stevens Point. 

The foregoing are only some of the “displaced” or 
“missing” institutions that I noted. 

Now, Dr. Walters, your innings! 


REPORT OF STATISTICS ON ENROLLMENTS 
CLARIFIED 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
University of Cincinnati 


I APPRECIATE the comment of my friend, Dr. Bolton, 
that my ScHoot AnD Soctrety articles on university 
and college attendance during the past thirty years 
have been “very valuable” and represent “a vast 
amount of labor.” It is a pleasure to reply to his 
courteous queries. 

As to the question he raises regarding the classifica- 
tion of institutions of higher education, I would say 
that the present terms “universities and large institu- 
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tions of complex organization,” “colleges of arts and 
sciences,” ete. were devised some years ago by a com- 
mittee of the Association of American Colleges of 
which I was chairman. These terms were adopted in 
part by the U. S. Office of Education, as stated in 
its Statistical Circular, November 20, 1946: 


The result is a classification similar to that used by 
Walters in ScHOoL AND Society and an improvement 
upon the classification used by the Office of Education 
survey of higher educational institutions of 1945. 


As to full-time and part-time terminology, the ques- 
tionnaires which go out to registrars of all institutions 
request data as follows: “Full-time students (those 
taking 12 credit hours or more)” and “part-time stu- 
dents (attending courses counting toward a degree, 
either day, evening, or extension classes).” This 
designation of 12 credit hours or more as defining the 
full-time student has been adopted by the Veterans 
Administration (VA Manual M7-5, Section IV, 70, a.) 
and accordingly has had nation-wide enforcement for 
all institutions of higher education enrolling veteran 
students. If Dr. Bolton’s conjecture that the term 
full-time students “has not been uniformly interpreted 
and reported”—for which he supplies no evidence— 
is true, at least the terms are clearly defined in the 
questionnaire and the responsibility for the number 
reported lies with the institution reporting. 

As to the term “all-resident students,” I would say 
that this wording was suggested by the late J. McKeen 
Cattell, then editor of Science and of ScHOOL AND 
Society, to represent all full-time and part-time stu- 
dents “attending the institution in courses counting 
toward a degree” but not students in noncredit courses, 
correspondence or home-study courses. 

Regarding Dr. Bolton’s inquiry as to statistics which 
he “eannot interpret,” I am pleased to explain that 
Wayne University reported 7,432 “full-time students 
(those taking 12 eredit hours or more)” and 11,- 
742 “part-time students (attending courses counting 
toward a degree, either day, evening, or extension 
classes),” or a grand total of “all-resident students” 
of 19,174. The same interpretation applies to Boston 
University. The 1949 figures for California, Cornell, 
Florida, and other institutions were published as re- 
ported by them under the same definitions. 

In the classification of institutions according to 
types, institutions have been invited to indicate pref- 
erence as to listing and, whenever reasonable, this 
preference has been followed. Dr. Bolton assumes 
that “Iowa State would like” to be listed with the 
“large and complex institutions.” In response to my 
inquiry sent out this past March to institutions 
throughout the country requesting their preference 
regarding classification, I received the following from 
Arthur M. Gowan, assistant registrar at Ames: “Please 
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list the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanie Arts as a Technological Institution.” 

The ScHoot anv Society studies are based on the 
list of institutions accredited by regional associations, 
as compiled by the Council on Medical Education of 
the American Medical Association. Three of the 
teachers colleges about which Dr. Bolton inquires were 
not on the latest A.M.A. approved list. The Eastern 
Washington College of Education at Cheney was on 
the list, but did not send in attendance figures as 
requested. ° 


COLLEGE THEN AND NOW 


RaymMonp M. HUGHES 
Ames, Iowa 


Topay, with 1,750 colleges and universities enrolling 
2,408,200 students (Department of Education, FSA, 
Circular 248) in 1948-49, it is interesting to look back 
100 years and note our accomplishments in education 
in 1850. 

One hundred seventeen colleges were established 
prior to 1845 (“Information Please Almanac 1949”) 
and were presumably in full operation by 1850. These 
colleges enrolled 11,903 students in 1850 (Statistical 
Abstract, Census of 1850). The seven with the larg- 
est enrollments were Yale, 385; St. Xavier (Cinein- 
nati), 320; Union (Schenectady), 280; Harvard, 272; 
Princeton (College of New Jersey), 243; South Caro- 
lina University, -218; and University of Virginia, 212 
(B. Johnson. “Campus against Class Room,” p. 19). 


IN CONFESSION AND AVOIDANCE 
JULES KoLOoDNY AND WiLLiAm ISAACS 


AN article by the present writers which appeared 
in the September, 1949, issue of the Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology moved William W. Brickman to set 
forth his “Reactions to an Attempt at Educational 
Satire” (ScHoot anp Society, December 17, 1949). 
At the outset we should like to say that Mr. Brickman 
is correct in his suspicion that we did not see his origi- 
nal piece about the super-doctor’s degree (SCHOOL AND 
Socrety, July 19, 1947), but merely the excerpt quoted 
in Clearing House (December, 1947). Had we seen 
his article in its entirety, we might not have been mis- 
led. 

The larger issue, however, is why so many of Mr. 
Brickman’s readers failed to see that he was attempt- 
ing to be satirical when he made his original recom- 
mendations. Since Brickman states that he does not 
imply that “teachers and professors (including the 
educationists) lack a sense of humor” we have to 
look for more specific reasons. Brickman’s explana- 
tion, it seems to us, that these people “take themselves 
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—and their statements—so seriously that they may 
fail to distinguish fact from fable,” is inadequate be- 
cause it is too facile. 

We offer the following as more reasonable explana- 
tions: 


1. Although Mr. Brickman does not entertain this 
possibility for one moment, his article may have been 
misunderstood because it wasn’t good satire. We have 
since read the original piece and we are of the opinion 
that as satire it doesn’t come off too well. 

2. Since the victims of any satire are seldom in a 
frame of mind to appreciate the jest, it should come as 
no surprise that so many educators missed the point. In 
a different frame of reference, other types of professional 
people could probably be similarly taken in. 

3. It is diffieult to distinguish satire from serious pro- 
posals because in so much educational] literature the most 
ludicrous recommendations are frequently made in all 
seriousness and are intended to be taken seriously. 


Reborts... 
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The last two reasons might explain why a physicist, 
a classics scholar, and a group of undergraduates, as 
reported by Brickman, needed no parenthetic re. 
minder that a joke was intended. They were all out. 
side the target area of the humor and had not been 
previously exposed to much educational literature. 

In our own ease, after analyzing for our article a 
list of ridiculous theses in education, as published by 
the Office of Education, FSA, and after examining the 
catalogues of many schools of education, replete with 
senseless courses, it did not seem unlikely for some 
educator to’make a serious recommendation for g 
super-doctor’s degree. 

We regret having erroneously included Mr. Brick- 
man in our criticism. We are glad that, despite our 
failure to appreciate his satire, he was able to 
characterize our article as “an excellent critique of 
‘Teacher-Training: The Achilles Heel of Education,’ ” 





THE STATE AND EDUCATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION! 


M. V. DE Los SANTOS 
President, University of Manila 


It has become commonplace to admit that the alter- 
natives that confront the world today are no longer 
peace or war, but international co-operation or the 
death of civilization. As one writer put it: “The 
great problems before us are first, can we survive? and 
second, what kind of life are we going to live if we 
do?” The director-general of the World Health 
Organization, speaking in Switzerland only a short 
time ago said that the atom bomb has been made 
obsolete by bacteriological warfare. “Mankind can be 
wiped out by seven ounces of a known biological agent 
if spread wide enough.” The atom bomb is mere 
“child’s play.” With the new weapon and a wise fool 
“large armies, air forces, navies ... and manpower 
and industrial strength are unimportant.” (United 
Press, September 9, 1949.) The day may not be far 
off when it could be said: “Once upon a time there 
were brave men on this planet who, through the ap- 
plication of science, succeeded in killing themselves.” 

“New occasions teach new duties.” This is espe- 


1 Presented by the Philippines delegation for the sym- 
posium: ‘‘What are the duties of the State in regard to 
education, science and culture for the purpose of insuring 
a better understanding among peoples and what practical 
steps should it take in order to discharge them?’’ held in 
Paris, September 27-29, 1949, on the occasion of the 
Fourth General Conference of UNESCO. Members of 
the delegation, in addition to Dr. de los Santos, were: 
Proceso Sebastian, Minister assigned to Rome, and Enear- 
nacion Alonza, executive secretary, National Commission 
for UNESCO, Philippines. 


cially true today. A new world, indeed, is this which 
we face, the like of which we have never seen before. 
A wise and sensitive Norwegian teacher observed at 
the close of his first year of teaching after the war: 
“This was the hardest year of teaching I have ever 
had. I had to face more problems in this one year 
than in all my years of teaching before this. The 
children seemed different ... and perhaps I was dif- 
ferent too.” Yes indeed, the world has changed as a 
result of years of carnage and suffering. It seems 
unnecessary to explain why education must adapt 
itself to these changes, except to point out that the 
“new duties” are still to be defined, not to say imple- 
mented. This symposium has been arranged for that 
purpose. 

What are the implications of this changed world 
for education? 

First, the old reliance on “salvation through lit- 
eracy” must be thoroughly re-examined and subse- 
quently revised. Time and again we have been told 
that literacy is not enough. It might be added that 
literacy without character and moral principles is 
dangerous, and without competence, it is useless. 


The Nazi onslaught on the world was not due to lack of 
literacy or of knowledge about other peoples of the world. 
In the choice between the ideas that knowledge is virtue 
and knowledge is power, the latter has too frequently 
prevailed both in the national and international fields. 
(I. L. Kandel. ScHoon anp Socirety, 64; 396, December 
7, 1946.) 


What is most important is not that the pupil had 
been to school, but what went on in school. It is not 
enough that educational opportunity be extended to 
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every boy and girl of school age. The quality of edu- 
eation that may be provided deserves our utmost con- 
sideration. It is no longer sufficient that, through 
education, the individual may develop his potentiali- 
ties to the utmost. It is far more important for the 
preservation of mankind, including himself, that his 
development takes on a moral quality and direction 
of such nature that he be competent, not for activities 
jeading to or necessary for winning a war, but for 
participation in promoting and maintaining peace. 
We need today, in order to save civilization, “a moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual revolution in which we are 
living.” If education cannot contribute to this kind 
of revolution, then it is irrelevant and “its fate is 
immaterial.” 

Second, education should do more than mirror 
society; it should help reconstruct the social order. 


The time is long past due when the schools should serve 
as a decisive social force to help reconstruct society. In- 
stead of merely acting as the hand-maiden of the State 
... the schools should improve the conditions of living 
of its people, and make possible its optimum development. 
Statesmen and political leaders need the help of leading 
educators to save the world from self-destruction. A new 
world order must be constructed that will champion, not 
war, but peace. A correspondingly new mentality is 
needed to do this, and the schools, above all else, should 
take it upon themselves to develop it. (M. A. Roxas. 
Teachers Journal, 5: 1-3, July-August, 1947.) 


To the average layman, if not to the majority of 
leading educators, the traditional conception is still 
held that “education is primarily a process by which 
a community preserves its character and transmits its 
heritage.” What character? What heritage? “If 
the world today,” said our distinguished colleague, 
the chairman of the Indian delegation, Sir S. Rad- 
harkishnan, “is full of narrow-minded people, it is 
due to the false bias which education has imparted 
to them.” Education must help bring about a new 
social order and not be satisfied with merely pre- 
serving and transmitting the old order which, we all 
admit, has many things the matter with it. 

Third, education and particularly the schools must 
help heal the wounds of the last war. A new spirit 
of helpfulness and mutual co-operation must be in- 
fused into the new educational outlook, not only 
among the victors of the war, but also between them 
and their former enemies. The spirit of vindictiveness 
and revenge which led to the second World War must 
not be allowed to develop and precipitate into a third 
World War. 

The greatest problem that educational statesmen 


face today is not the rebuilding of school plants, the 


replacement of library books and scientifie equipment, 
or even the improvement of present methods of edu- 
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cation. These problems are important and pressing 
enough, but they are dwarfed by the most important 
problem of all—that of finding a new direction, a new 
goal for education, the attainment of which will spell 
peace. Money and time ean provide and replace all 
that was destroyed by guns and bombs. It is those 
things that money cannot buy—a new outlook and a 
spirit of mutuality—which are most difficult to achieve. 

It is for the task of finding a solution to this prob- 
lem of educational reconstruction leading to social 
reconstruction that we are gathered here at UNESCO 
House. Particularly, we are to determine in what 
way the state may help promote the common outlook, 
the spirit of mutuality which will unite the peoples of 
different regions of the world together, and to outline 
the practical steps necessary to discharge this fune- 
tion. 

What, then, are the duties of the state in regard to 
education, science, and culture for the purpose of in- 
suring a better understanding among peoples? 

First, it is the supreme duty of the state to establish 
and maintain a system of universal education that is 
adequate and adapted to the needs and resources of 
the country and to the capacities of its individual eiti- 
zens. No government, even with the best program, can 
succeed in promoting world peace, if the great mass 
of the population are illiterate and, through lack of 
technical skills, are living at an economic level far 
below the countries toward which they are expected to 
feel understanding and good will. 

Second, the state must promote an organized desire 
among its citizens for international understanding and 
discourage all ideas and practices that tend to create 
social tensions of all kinds especially those that breed 
prejudice based on differences in race, creed, economic 
and social status, and other factors. Without this de- 
sire a well-organized system of education can be used, 
as indeed it has all too often been used, to promote 
war as readily as peace. 

Third, it is the responsibility of the state to en- 
courage the schools and other educational institutions 
to teach the ways of democracy in order to help bring 
about a social order based on the principle of co-op- 
eration among its members. But such teaching to be 
effective must emphasize both the rights of the indi- 
vidual and his dutie§ and responsibilities to society 
and, furthermore, it must provide him with the train- 
ing and competence necessary to discharge those duties 
and responsibilities. 

Fourth, the state must contribute its share in leader- 
ship and material towards the maintenance of organi- 
zations and agencies the purpose of which is to pro- 
mote international understanding. Furthermore, the 
time has come in the development of a world com- 
munity of member states following the example of 
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each separate country, when the more able states 
should take it upon themselves to help those that are 
unable to provide even a minimum of fundamental 
education for their citizens. 

Fifth, the state must take steps to renounce war as 
an instrument of national policy, and to promote arts 
and letters and scientifie discoveries and inventions 
which will advance the well-being of humanity. 

What are the practical next steps to discharge these 
duties? 

1. Each state should undertake a comprehensive 
survey of its educational system in all its phases to 
determine its adequacy and pertinence to the objective 
of promoting international understanding and to plan 
necessary remedial measures. Subsequently legislative 
action should be taken to implement the new program 
and to finance the educational activities that may be 
recommended. 

2. To accustom the people to place themselves in 
relation to the rest of the people of the world, the 
present Department or Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
or External Relations should be replaced by a De- 
partment or Ministry of World Affairs which will 
maintain liaison with other nations through a chain of 
embassies, legations, and consulates which will have 
as one of their functions the promotion of cordial re- 
lations through education and the exchange of ideas, 
students, professors, and leaders in other fields. 

3. The state should make a study of existing agen- 
cies in all parts of the world the purpose of which is to 
foster “the growth of an international spirit and .. . 
the flow of international relationships to all nations 
and peoples” with a view to adopting such measures 
as may be needed to take full advantage of the services 
that they offer. 

4, The state should study existing opportunities for 
study and travel abroad and plan a system of scholar- 
ships and fellowships among its own students that will 
make them in theory and in fact the country’s “unof- 
ficial ambassadors of goodwill.” At the same time, 
the state should set aside a definite percentage of its 
budget and encourage private citizens and organiza- 
tions to establish similar scholarships and fellowships 
for students and professors from abroad to study or 
teach in local colleges and universities. 

5. The state should make a study of all obstacles 
within the country that tend to interfere with the free, 
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steady, and quick flow of information and ideas to 
and from the country, and then adopt measures, legis. 
lative or otherwise, to remove such obstacles. 

6. The state should appoint a body of experts to 
make a thorough study of all textbooks and reading 
material used in public and private schools with a 
view to eliminating all parts that tend to breed anij- 
mosity toward other peoples and races and to incor. 
porating in their content facts, ideas and principles 
that make for international understanding and ¢o- 
operation. 

7. It is the responsibility of the state to study the 
services which UNESCO and other subsidiaries of the 
UN have to offer and to take full advantage of them, 
UNESCO has prepared a list of available scholarships 
and fellowships all over the world, published criteria 
of evaluating textbooks for international understand- 
ing, completed the survey of educational conditions in 
two member states, and started a similar survey in a 
third one. 

6. Finally, it is the responsibility of the state, par- 
ticularly every member state of UNESCO, to exem- 
plify, in its relation with other member states and in 
the treatment by their citizens of the citizens of the 
other member states, the ways of democracy, more es- 
pecially the ways of true equality. Millions upon mil- 
lions of words have been said or printed preaching 
human rights, international understanding, tolerance, 
and brotherhood of men. Member states and their 
citizens should live these principles more than pay lip- 
service to them. It is a sad fact that many are still 
obsessed with the idea that there are superior and in- 
ferior races; that there are superior and inferior 
peoples, notwithstanding professions to the contrary. 
Two thirds of the human race are clamoring for equal- 
ity of treatment which will exemplify real democratic 
relationships. The problems of the underdeveloped 
areas are no longer a “white man’s burden.” They 
are the burden of the peoples inhabiting them, and 
they should be given opportunities to help make poli- 
cies and draw programs, and, what is more important, 
give them the necessary opportunities for their execu- 
tion. If they are a little slow, let us not show too 
much impatience; Rome was not built ina day. Real 
world democracy cannot be promoted by one third of 
the people doing the thinking and planning for the 
remaining two thirds. 





REDEFINING THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 

Tue difficulty of comparing higher education in 
England and in the United States is well illustrated 
by an examination of the series of broadeasts on “The 
Idea of a University,” organized by the British Broad- 


casting Corporation and delivered from March 9 to 
April 13. The series was opened by Michael Oake- 
shott of Nuffield College, Oxford, who defined the 
chief purpose of a university as the provision of an 
opportunity for the pursuit of learning in isolation 
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from the interferences of the everyday world. Lord 
Lindsay of Birker, the principal of the newly estab- 
ished University College of North Staffordshire, fol- 
lowed with a statement that the function of a univer- 
sity is to provide a common foundation for all its 
sudents in the humanities and to prepare them for 
future service in and for society. The third speaker, 
¢. R. Morris, vice-chancellor of the University of 
Leeds, spoke “In Defense of the New-Style Univer- 
sity,” with its emphasis on training in the sciences, 
but pleaded for a balance of studies. Roy Pascal, 
professor of German, University of Birmingham, dis- 
cussing “The University and Society,” deplored the 
danger of departmentalism and ealled for the all-sided 
crowth of the students and the exercise of reciprocal 
influences of the university and of society on each 
ther. P. M. S. Blackett, professor of physics, Uni- 
versity of Manchester, taking as his point of depar- 
ture, “Training for the Professions,” defended the sci- 
ence departments which know what they are trying to 
do and are doing that well and denied the existence of 
a crisis in the university. The sixth broadeast was 
by Sir Walter Moberly, formerly chairman of the 
University Grants Committee. In his talk on “The 
University and the Modern World” he presented a 
summary of his book, “The Crisis in the University,” 
published in 1949, and drew attention to the danger 
of concentrating on a multitude of matters of second- 
ary importance and failing to recognize the fateful 
He called for “a 
more penetrating analysis of our basie values and a 


issues confronting the universities. 


greater measure of agreement than exists at present, 
and for this purpose a thorough-going examination 
and reassessment of tradition is required throughout 
the university world, including a re-examination of 
the Christian element in our tradition.” 

It is obvious from the brief reference to the major 
emphases in the broadcasts that there is, perhaps, even 
less agreement on “The Idea of a University” in Eng- 
land than in the United States, although there must, 
of course, be some overlapping. Two things are 
noticeable: The first is that no one actively associated 
with the older universities participated in the series; 
although all the speakers are graduates of one or the 
other, their present associations are with other insti- 
tutions. The second feature is the very slight atten- 
tion that is devoted in the broadcasts to the students 
on the assumption, possibly, that by the methods of 
selection only students who ean take eare of them- 
selves and know what they want are admitted, or pos- 
sibly on the principle of caveat alumnus.—l. L. K. 


THE TECHNICAL-ASSISTANCE-ABROAD 
PROGRAM IN EDUCATION 
Unver the plan for providing technical assistance 
to the economically less developed areas of the world, 
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proposed by the United States and the United Nations 
and its related agencies, it is estimated that 11 per 
cent of the technicians needed in professional and 
technical fields will be in the field of education. The 
contemplated program is not entirely new, for the 
education division of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, a government corporation, has been engaged 
for seven years in co-operative programs with Latin- 
American governments. The division, through these 
programs, is helping the participating governments in 
the reorganization of certain phases of their national 
educational systems, especially elementary, vocational, 
and normal-school education. Specialists in teacher 
education, curriculum construction, elementary educa- 
tion, agricultural edueation on the elementary-school 
level, home-life education, and demonstration teaching 
on the elementary level are constantly in demand for 
elementary-education programs. In industrial educa- 
tion specialists in guidance, teacher education, shop 
organization and management, job analysis, and re- 
lated fields are needed. 

Persons interested in applying for any of the above- 
mentioned posts, which earry salaries ranging from 
$5,400 to $7,600 a year, must be qualified by training 
and experience to conduct courses at the teacher-edu- 
cation level. While a knowledge of the language of 
the country is useful, it is not a prerequisite for most 
of the posts to be filled. The division rarely employs 
persons for less than a year of service and prefers 
teachers who are willing to serve for two years or 
more. Any qualified person interested in a post of 
this nature may write to Willfred Mauck, director of 
the education division, Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, 499 Pennsylvania “Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


THE 1950 STUDY CONFERENCE 
OF THE ACEI 


At the 1950 Study Conference of the Association 
for Childhood Education International, held in Ashe- 
ville (N. Car.) the latter part of April, 2,347 persons, 
representing 42 states and Australia, Austria, Canada, 
China, Cuba, Egypt, England, Germany, India, Japan, 
Norway, Peru, the Philippine Republic, Portugal, 
Puerto Rico, Scotland, Thailand, and Uruguay, con- 
sidered the general topic, “Using What We Know for 
Children.” 

The program included background lectures, study 
classes, and addresses for the evening sessions. After 
three days of classes and lectures by William H. Kil- 
patrick, professor emeritus of education, and L. 
Thomas Hopkins, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Winifred E. Bain, 
president, Wheelock College (Boston); Willard C. 
Olson, professor of psychology, University of Michi- 
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gan; and Laura Zirbes, professor of education, the 
Ohio State University, the information was summar- 
ized by Jean Betzner, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. At the last general 
session Paul E. Smith, assistant director in charge of 
exchange of persons program, division of international 
educational relations, Office of Education, FSA, led a 
panel discussion of “International Understanding Be- 
gins with Children.” It was announced that the 1951 
conference will be held in Seattle (Wash.) the week 
of March 25. 


THE AWARDS OF THE EDUCATION 
WRITERS ASSOCIATION 


In co-operation with the Education Writers Asso- 
ciation, the National Education Association sponsored 
for the first time an Education Writers Institute at 
its headquarters in Washington (D. C.), May 3-5. 
The 39 delegates, representing newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, and motion pictures in 13 states, participated in 
a series of round-table discussions, with Earl J. Me- 
Grath, U. S. Commissioner of Education, and Willard 
E. Givens, executive secretary of the NEA, presenting 
the topic, “Today’s Challenge to Education.” The 
program was arranged by a committee under the joint 
chairmanship of Belmont Farley, director of the press 
and radio division, NEA, and Harrison W. Fry, edu- 
cation editor, the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

At a special news conference on Thursday morning, 
Ralph McDonald, executive secretary, National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, NEA, presented the latest report on the “1950 
National Teacher Supply and Demand Study.” In 
the afternoon, “Dramatizing Education News” was 
discussed by a panel consisting of Allen Dibble of 
the March of Time, chairman; Robert Macdougall, 
director of educational activities, Station WAAT, 
Newark (N. J); Lou Hazam, seript writer for the 
NBC series, “Living, 1950”; and Elsie Carper, of the 
Washington (D. C.) Post, 

A. D. Holt, president, NEA, was the speaker at 
the dinner on Thursday evening at which the annual 
awards of the.Education Writers Association were 
given to the following “for outstanding contributions 
to publie understanding of the American schools” : 


The outstanding article or series of articles, deal- 
ing with education, appearing in a newspaper during the 
year 1949: first award—Fred Hechinger, Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Herald; honorable mention—Elsie Carper, Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Post, and Theodore N. Cook, Christian 
Science Monitor. 

The outstanding article or series of articles on educa- 
tion appearing in a magazine of general circulation, a 
radio or television program, or wire service during the 
year 1949: first award—Jack Harrison Pollack, This 
Week. 
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For the outstanding work of interpreting education 
appearing in a newspaper during the year 1949: firg 
award—Robert Moyer, Baltimore Evening Sun ; honorable 
mention—Noel Wical and Jack Warfel, Cleveland Press 
and Reef Waldrep, Oak Ridger (Oak Ridge, Tenn.), 

For the outstanding editorial dealing with educatioy 
appearing in a newspaper or magazine of general circulg. 
tion during the year 1949: first award—Major Frederick 
Sullens, Jackson (Miss.) Daily News; honorable mention 
—Michael Bradshaw, Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 

Special citation (no category provided): The March 
of Time, film feature, ‘‘The Fight for Better Schools.’? 


Friday’s sessions were devoted to continued diseus- 
sions of current problems in education and the ways 
in’ 4h the press and radio can contribute to a wider 
unde.standing of these problems on the part of the 
publie. 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL COLLEGE FORUM 
OF “MADEMOISELLE” 


At the seventh annual College Forum, sponsored by 
Mademoiselle in New York City, April 15, the topic, 
“The Welfare State in a Free Society,” was discussed 
by educators, newspapermen, and public officials be- 
fore a group of 55 young women from colleges and 
universities across the country who were the guests of 
the magazine. The morning session was opened by 
Elmo Roper, public-opinion analyst, who spoke on 
“What People Mean by the Welfare State,” after 
defining the term as any state that seeks “systemati- 
cally to provide a floor of basic security for every 
family in terms of its numbers and its wants.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Roper, the American people do not see 
the welfare-state issue as a choice between freedom 
and security or between security and economic oppor- 
tunity. “They want freedom and security and oppor- 
tunity and believe they can have all three.” 

Arthur N. Holeombe, Eaton Professor of the Sci- 
ence of Government, Harvard University, traced the 
“History of the Promotion of General Welfare in the 
U. S.” in such areas as religion, education, and health. 
He defined the welfare state as one in which “special 
emphasis is put on the use of welfare power,” that is, 
the power to use public money for the publie welfare 
—a power “that is clearly written into the Constitu- 
tion.” 

The third panel, “How Far Should Government Go 
in Promoting General Welfare?” was discussed by 
Oren Root, former vice-president of the New York 
Young Republican Club, and by Paul A. Porter, 
former administrator of OPA. Mr. Root feels that, 
where welfare problems cannot be solved by indi- 
viduals, they should be solved “at the level closest 
to the people”’—local government or state govern- 
ment—and only by the Federal government as 4 
last resort. Mr. Porter criticized the point of view 
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chat holds that “the people are on one side and the 
government on the other—an assumption that leads to 
jistrust of the government and unwillingness to allow 
¢ to centralize powers or to spend money.” 

The luncheon address was by Gordon R. Clapp, 
chairman, TVA, who spoke on “The Welfare State 
and Foreign Policy.” In the afternoon John K. 
Jessup, of Fortune, discussed Great Britain, and 
Marquis Childs, newspaper columnist, reporting on 
his latest visit to the Seandinavian countries, said that 
he had found a feeling among many of the people 


Notes and News 
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there that welfare measures had been pushed too far, 
“that they were reducing life to uniformity and im- 
pairing the initiative of the people.” 

Student discussions followed the presentation of 
each point of view, and summaries were given by 
Rosemary Montefiore, a student at Radcliffe College 
(Cambridge, Mass.) ; Li Centawer and Diane Solares, 
of Hunter College (New York City) ; and Jane Thom- 
son, of Smith College. The chairman of the forum 
was Marshall MacDuffie, former chief of the UNRRA 
Mission to the Ukraine. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending May 8: 8. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Val H. Wilson, administrative vice-president, Colo- 
rado Woman’s College (Denver), will sueceed James 
Edwin Huchingson as president when the latter retires 
on July 31. 


Boyd Johnson, dean, Junior Agricultural College of 
Central Arkansas (Beebe), has succeeded A. Lloyd 
Collins, resigned, as president. 

Joseph C. Rennard, assistant headmaster, Montclair 
(N. J.) Academy, has been appointed headmaster, 
Allen-Stevenson School for Boys (New York 21), and 
will assume his new duties, June 15. 


The Reverend Edward J. Kammer, a. vice-president, 
De Paul University (Chieago), has been named vice- 
president in charge of academic affairs. Frederick 
W. Mueller, Jr., has been appointed dean, Thomas C. 
Hilliard, associate dean in charge of the evening di- 
vision, and the Reverend William J. Winkelman, as- 
sistant dean in charge of student counseling, College 
of Commeree. 


Lloyd S. Woodburne, associate dean, College of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts, University of Michi- 
gan, will assume new duties, September 1, as dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences, University of Washing- 
ton (Seattle 5), succeeding Edward H. Lauer who will 
devote full time to his work as dean of students, a post 
to which he was appointed last November, as reported 
in Scooot AND Socrety, December 3, 1949. Other 
appointments in the College of Arts and Sciences in- 
clude: to Walker-Ames Professorships, Hans Albrecht 
Bethe (physies for the month of July) and Kosaku 
Yoshida (mathematics, fall quarter 1950-51); to as- 
sistant professorships, William Charles Grummel 
(classical languages and literature), Wallace Irving 
Matson (philosophy), and William Henry Rey (Ger- 


manic literature) ; and to part-time instructorships in 
German, Melvin Feuer, Helen Louise Ludwig, and 
Rudolph Ottenbacher. Ethel Elizabeth Ewing, as- 
sistant professor of Far Eastern and Slavic languages 
and literature, has resigned, effective June 15, and 
Helen Stolte Grayum, instructor in speech, resigned 
on March 18. In the College of Education, Esther 
Leech Skeels, assistant professor of nursery education, 
resigned, April 1. A. Paul Horst, professor of psy- 
chology, who has been on leave of absence to serve as 
director of research, Educational Testing Bureau, 
Princeton (N. J.), will return to his post in the sum- 
mer. Lillian Beatrice Patterson, associate professor 
of nursing, will sueceed Elizabeth S. Soule in October 
as dean, School of Nursing, when the latter retires 
after 30 years of service. 


Lee H. Johnson and John FE. Canaday will assume 
new posts in Tulane University (New Orleans 18), 
July 1. Dr. Johnson, dean, School of Engineering, 
University of Mississippi, has been named dean, Col- 
lege of Engineering, to sueceed James M. Robert, who 
is retiring after 44 years of service, 14 of which have 
been in the deanskip. Mr. Canaday, professor of art, 
University of Virginia, has been appointed director, 
School of Art, Sophie Neweomb College. 


Joseph S. Pennepacker, whose appointment as acting 
president, Iowa Wesleyan College (Mount Pleasant), 
was reported in ScHoon anp Society, June 11, 1949, 
has been named dean and professor of education, 
Rocky Mountain College (Billings, Mont.), to assume 
his new duties in September, and Warren Alfred 
Lussky, assistant librarian, San Jose (Calif.) State 
College, will assume his new duties, August 1, as li- 
brarian, according to a report sent to the editor, April 
28, by William D. Copeland, president. 


Harold M. Dorr, professor of political science, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will sueceed Louis A. Hopkins as 
director of the summer session, September 1. Dr. 
Hopkins will begin his preretirement furlough at the 
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close of the summer session after 44 years of service, 
16 of which have been in the directorship. The In- 
stitute on the Near East (June 26-August 18) will 
have the following visiting staff: Emile Beneviste, 
College de France; Maurice Dimand, curator of 
Islamie art, Metropolitan Museum of Art (New 
York); and Franklin Edgerton and Albrecht Goetze, 
Yale University; L. P. Elwell-Sutton, language super- 
visor, British Broadeasting Corporation; Herbert J. 
Liebesny, U. 8. Department of State; George Hourani, 
Baliol College (Oxford, England); Martin Spreng- 
ling, professor emeritus, the University of Chicago; 
C. G,. Starr, University of Illinois; and Afif I. Tan- 
nous, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


Lucette Roilet, of Saint Germain en Laye (France), 
has been appointed head resident of the new French 
House that will be opened on the campus of the Col- 
lege of Wooster (Ohio) in the fall, according to a 
report released, May 3, by John W. Olthouse, head of 
the department of French. Mlle. Rollet will also be a 
member of the department with the rank of instructor. 


Eleanor Blodgett, assistant professor of English, 
Hofstra College (Hempstead, N. Y.), has been given 
additional duties as co-ordinator of college-alumni re- 
lationships, effective June 14. The appointment coin- 
cides with the establishment of an alumni office that 
will require Miss Blodgett’s services on a part-time 
basis. 

In an expansion of the department of bacteriology, 
University of Illinois, space available for research and 
teaching has been approximately doubled and new 
equipment has been procured. H. 0. Halvorson, pro- 
fessor of bacteriology and head of the department, to 
succeed Fred Tanner, retired, was newly appointed 
last September, as were 8. Spiegelman, professor, and 
A. Borg, assistant professor. Next September I. C. 
Gunsalus, professor of bacteriology, and S. E. Luria, 
associate professor, Indiana University, will become 
professor and research professor, respectively. G. I. 
Wallace and F. M. Clark, associate professors, and 
C. M. Wilson, assistant professor, who have been 
members of the staff for some time, will continue in 
their posts. 


Raymond Lanier, assistant professor of radiobiol- 
ogy, the University of Chicago, will assume new duties, 
July 1, as professor of radiobiology and head of the 
department, University of Colorado. 


Marian Mead Alien, head of the circulation de- 
partment, Women’s College Library, University of 
Rochester (N. Y.), will sueceed Margaret Withington 
as librarian, July 1, when the latter retires after 27 
years in the post. 


The following changes in staff were announced by 
Princeton University under date of April 21: Ap- 
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pointed, to endowed chairs, Jacob Viner (Walker 
Professor of International Finance), Martin Schwarys. 
child (Higgins Professor of Astronomy), and Ernes 
Glen Wever (Higgins Professor of Psychology) ; ty 
the chairmanship of the department of civil engineer. 
ing, Rear Admiral W. Mack Angas, CEC, USN; ang 
to Bicentennial Preceptorships (for a report on the 
establishment of these see ScHooL AND Society, No- 
vember 26, 1949) : Frank C. Bourne (Philip Lindsley 


C. 
C. St 
in th 
of gt 
and . 
of P. 
of th 
sor 0. 


prog) 


Preceptor in Classies), E. Dudley H. Johnson (Philip 21-A 
Freneau Preceptor in English), Alba Warren, Jr. Whe: 
(Elias Boudinot Preceptor in English), Stow §, work: 
Persons (James Madison Preceptor in History), Ed- Ellis 
ward D. Sullivan (Oliver Ellsworth Preceptor jy in th 
Modern Languages), J. Merrill Knapp (Richard cholo 


Stockton Preceptor in Music), George D. W. Berry 
(Jonathan Edwards Preceptor in Philosophy), Ed- 
gar S. Furniss, Jr. (John Witherspoon Preceptor in 
Polities), and A. Leland Jamison (Jonathan Dickin- 
son Preceptor in Religion). Promotions, to professor- 
ships, Kurt Weitzmann (art and archaeology), Frank 
A. Heacock (graphies), Gordon A. Craig (history), 
Norman E, Steenrod and John W. Tukey (mathie- 
maties), and Oliver Strunk (music) ; to associate pro- 
fessorships, Henry A. Jandl (architecture), Paul J. 
Strayer (economies and social institutions), Richard 
C. Snyder and H. Hubert Wilson (polities), and 
Merle Lawrence (psychology) ; and to assistant profes- 
sorships, Dean Raymond Rexford (chemistry), Robert 
G. Hallwachs (English), Charles C. Gillespie (his- 
tory), Edmund L. King (modern languages), Walter 
A. Kaufmann (philosophy), and J. Ronald Rau 
(physics). 

The Reverend Robert Pierce Casey, chairman of the 
department of Biblical literature, Brown University 
(Providence, R. I.), will leave the university, August 
31, to accept a post as Fellow in Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge University. 


Joseph G. O’Mara, a member of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who is conducting research on 
field crops at the University of Missouri, has been 
appointed professor and research professor of genet- 
ics, Iowa State College (Ames), to succeed the late 
E. W. Lindstrom. 


Seishi Kikuchi, head of the department of physics, 
Osaka (Japan) University, has been appointed to the 
visiting research staff at Cornell University. 


W. H. Auden and Denis Johnston will hold Florence 
Purington Visiting Professorships in Mount Holyoke 
College (South Hadley, Mass.) during the 1950-51 
academic year. Mr. Auden, poet and critic, will give 
a course, “Studies in Poetry”; Mr. Johnston, formerly 
director of the Abbey Theatre in Dublin, will serve as 
director of dramatics. 
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alker C. Gilbert Wrenn, Margaret E. Bennett, and Paul 
arzs- C. Stevens will serve on the staff of the summer session 
rest in the University of Denver. Dr. Wrenn, professor 
); of general education, the University of Minnesota, 
neer. and Dr. Bennett, psychologist in the publie schools 
- and of Pasadena (Calif.) will co-operate with members 
1 the of the university’s staff, Lawrence W. Miller, profes- 
, No- sor of psychology, Harry Moore, and others in special 
dsley programs of guidance and counseling to be given June 


9]-August 23. Mr. Stevens, superintendent of schools, 
Wheatridge (Colo.) High School, will direct a special 


9 Ul, 

v S, workshop in guidance and counseling, July 24-28. E. 
_ Ed- Ellis Graham, psychologist in charge of clinical work 
r it in the university, will direct a special course on psy- 
hard chological services for children. 


Recent Deaths 

The Reverend Thurber Montgomery Smith, S.]J., 
former dean, Graduate School, Saint Louis University, 
died, April 30, at the age of fifty-six years. Father 
Smith had served as instructor in history and mathe- 
maties (1913-14), St. Ignatius High School, Chicago; 
lecturer in political science (1914-15), Loyola Uni- 
versity (Chicago); instructor in English (1923-25), 


ckin- 
SSOor- 
rank 
ry), 


. 
itne- 


Y0- 

; Nd Creighton University (Omaha, Nebr.); and in Saint 
hard Louis University as instructor in philosophy (1931- 
and 32), assistant dean (1931-33), assistant professor 
»fes- (1932-34), dean (1933-49), associate professor 
bert (1934-42), and professor (1942-49), Graduate 


(his- School. 


alter 


R Irwin Alfred Buell, director of extension courses, 
au 


Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), died, May 1, at 
the age of fifty-four years. Dr. Buell had served as 


' the principal (1917-18), Paulsboro (N. H.) High School; 
‘sity instructor (1921-30), Hillyer Junior College (Hart- 
rust ford) ; and at Trinity College as director of extension 


Col- (since 1930), exeeutive secretary of graduate work 
(since 1932), instructor in history (1932-38), director 
of the summer school (1933-44), instructor in astron- 
omy (1938), instructor in education and psychology 
(1938-44), and assistant professor of education (since 


1944). 


Iola Kay Eastburn, retired professor of German, the 
John B. Stetson University (De Land, Fla.), died, 
May 2, at the age of eighty years. Dr. Eastburn had 
served as head of the department of German (1898- 
1908), Friends’ Central School (Philadelphia); in- 
structor in German (1909-12), Swarthmore (Pa.) 
College; professor of German (1914-15), Oxford 


oke (Ohio) College; professor of German (1915-26), 
-51 Wheaton College (Norton, Mass.) ; professor of Ger- 
rive man (1926-32), Brenan College (Gainesville, Ga.) ; 


and professor of German and head of the department 
of modern languages (1934-46), the John B. Stetson 
University. 
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Edith Kerans Wathen, cofounder with Louise Birch 
(1921) and eoprincipal of the Birch-Wathen School 
(New York 25), died, May 4. 


Clarence Addison Dykstra, provost, University of 
California (Los Angeles), died of a heart attack, May 
6, at the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Dykstra had 
served as teacher in private schools (1904-06), Pen- 
sacola (Fla.); instructor in history and political sci- 
ence (1907-09), the Ohio State University; professor 
of political science and head of the department (1909- 
18), University of Kansas; executive secretary (1918- 
20), Cleveland Civie League; secretary (1920-22), 
Chicago City Club; professor of municipal adminis- 
tration (1923-29) and provost (since 1945), Univer- 
sity of California; city manager (1930-37), Cincin- 
nati; and president (1937-45), the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Fred Lewis Pattee, professor emeritus of American 
literature, the Pennsylvania State College, died, May 
6, at the age of eighty-seven years. Dr. Pattee, one 
of the leading authorities on American literature who 
was widely known for his writings in the field, had 
served as professor of American literature (1894- 
1928), the Pennsylvania State College; and professor 
of American literature (1928-41), Rollins College 
(Winter Park, Fla.). 


James Lee Love, former director of the Summer 
School of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University, 
and director, Burlington (N. Car.) Mills Corporation, 
died, May 6, at the age of eighty-nine years. Mr. 
Love had served as instructor in English and history 
(1883-84), associate professor of mathematics (1585— 
89), seeretary of the faculty (1885-89), and librarian 
(1887-89), the University of North Carolina; Morgan 
Fellow (1889-90), instructor in mathematies (1890- 
1901), Annex (now Radcliffe College), instructor in 
mathematics (1890-1901), assistant professor of 
mathematics (1901-11), member of administrative 
board (1895-1907), secretary and executive officer 
(1900-07), acting dean (1904, 1906-07), head of the 
department of mathematics (1891-1909), and director 
of the summer school, Lawrence Science School, Har- 
vard University; assistant director of the summer ses- 
sion (1910-11), Columbia University; and director 
(since 1933), Burlington Mills Corporation. 


samceuet ) | ; L 





ARMSTRONG, CHARLES M., et al. Development of 
Library Services in New York State. Pp. 96. New 
York State Education Department, Albany 1. 1949. 
The report is the outgrowth of several studies conducted 
by the division of research of the State Education Depart- 
ment and of many conferences with consultants, local li- 
brarians and trustees, and members of the division of li- 
brary extension of the State library. 
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BODER, ELENA. Further Studies on the Etiology and 
Significance of Congenital Cranial Osteoporosis (Cra- 
niotabes) I. Monographs of the Society for Research 
in Child Development, XIII: 2. Pp. 30. Child Devel- 
opment Publications, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 1949. 

The study, based on 875 nonselected, apparently full-term 
newborn infants in Los Angeles, supplements an earlier 
investigation and supports a broader clinical concept of 
congenital craniotabes. 

: e 

BUCHLER, WALTER. Parkinson’s Disease. Pp. 79. 
Published by the author, 101 Leeside Crescent, London, 
N.W. 11. 1950. $2.00, cloth; $1.00, paper. 

A helpful and hopeful account of the ways in which the 
author coped with the effects of this dread malady. Should 
prove of value to victims of this disease of any age. 


CARNINE, HARRY J. Instrumental Musie Housing. 

Pp. 36. Bureau of Edueational Research and Service, 
College of Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
1950. 50 cents. 
With the growth of instrumental music in the public school, 
it has become necessary to give more attention to the phys- 
ical space devoted to the care and use of instruments. Pro- 
fessor Carnine traces the history of the development of 
music education in the schools and the change in building 
plans since 1900 and makes recommendations for remodel- 
ing old buildings and for new construction. The graphs 
and illustrations should be especially suggestive. 


FIFE, HERZL (Editor and Adapter). Tales Worth Re- 
telling. Pp. xi+272. Illustrated. Globe Book Com- 
pany, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 1950. $1.72. 
Written for readers whose vocabulary range is limited, 
whether because of youth or some language difficulties. 
Since the stories have been selected from great masters of 
story making, the content is both simple and rich. 


GALLAGHER, J. ROSWELL. You and Your Health. 

Pp. 48. Illustrated by Kathleen Shepherd. Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4. 1950. 60 cents; quantity rates. 
One of the Life Adjustment Series, this booklet is written 
in simple attractive language and should prove helpful 
to the teen ager, parents, and workers with adolescents. 
There is an accompanying manual, “Instructor’s Guide.” 


HALL, ROBERT A., JR. Leave Your Language Alone. 
Pp. xi+254. Linguistica, Box 619, Ithaca, N. Y. 
1950. $3.00. 

A new approach to language problems is the main theme of 
the author’s revolutionary discussion. 


HAMILTON, KENNETH W. Counseling the Handi- 

capped in the Rehabilitation Process. Pp. vi+296. 
Illustrated. The Ronald Press Company, New York 
10. 1950. $3.50. 
The professional worker who accepts responsibility for 
counseling the handicapped individual is, in the author's 
view, the essential link between the individual and the 
various agencies with which he may come in contact. 


HQMIGARD, EINAR, AND HERMAN RUGE. Den 
Norske Skoles Historie; En Oversikt. Pp. 329. J. W. 
Cappelens Forlag, Oslo, Norway. 1950. 


How the United Nations Began. Pp. 26. Columbia 
University Press, New York 27. 1950. 15 cents. 
The first pamphlet in a series, Teaching about the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies, is written for pupils 
age 12 to 16 years. It provides material that can be 
adapted to pupils of any country by inclusion of reference 
to the specific nation’s history in the field of international 
co-operation. 

e 


KATZ, JOSEPH (Editor). The Philosophy of Plotinus. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ine., New 
$1.75. 


Pp. xxxii + 158, 
York 1. 1950. 





LOOMIS, CHARLES P., AND J. ALLAN BEAGLE 


MILLER, J. GORMLY. 


NICHOLSON, JOHN A. Philosophy of Religion. Pp, 


POUSSON, LEON BERNARD. The Totalitarian Phi- 


SCHAER, HANS. 


SCHERF, CHARLES H. Our Standard of Living: 4 


Schools of Nursing in the United States. 


. 
STAR, SHIRLEY A., AND HELEN MacGILl 
HUGHES. Report on an Educational Campaign: 


TIEGS, ERNEST W., AND WILLIS W. CLARK. Cali. 
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The philosophy of Plotinus has always exerted a pecylis, 
fascination upon those whose discontent with things ». 
they are has led them to seek for true realities beyon, 
what they took to be merely the appearance of sense, — 


Rural Social Systems: A Textbook in Rural Sociolog, 
and Anthropology. Pp. xxvii+ 873. Illustrated. Prey. 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 1959. 
$6.75. 
With a foreword by Carl C. Taylor, head of the divigio, 
of farm population and rural life, U. S. Department 9; 
Agriculture, and an appendix by Paul Honigsheim, pro. 
fessor of sociology and anthropology, Michigan State (oj. 
lege. 

© 


‘*Sources of Information oy 
Union-Management Relations.’’ Extension Bulletin No, 
4, Pp. 34. New York State School of Industrial anj 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, N, y, 
1950. 10 cents. 

* 


viii+419. The Ronald Press Company, New York 1), 
1950. $3.75. 
Seeks to introduce students to the philosophy of religion 
by presenting the interpretations of religion given by each 
of four important thinkers, Spinoza, Kant, Comte, and 
Bergson. 

* 


losophy of Education: A Dissertation. Pp. ix +164, 
Catholic University of America Press, 620 Michigan 
Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 1950. $1.50. 
The matter discussed in this study comprises four distinct, 
but related, systems of education as evolved and put into 
oractice in the four totalitarian countries, Italy, Germany, 
Russia, and Japan. 

a 
Religion and the Cure of Souls in 
Jung’s Psychology. Pp. 221. Pantheon Books, Inc., 
333 6th Ave., New York 14. 1950. $3.50. 
Translated by R. F. C. Hull, this significant book treats of 
religion as a psychic function and discusses one of the most 
important aspects of Jungian psychology. The Bollinger 
Series XXI. 


First Course in Economics. Pp. 536. Globe Book 
Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 1950. 
$2.84. 
The teacher will find in this text most of the essential ma- 
terial for a beginning course in economics. 


Pp. 47. Com: 
mittee on Careers in Nursing, 1760 Broadway, New 
York 19. 1950. Single copies free; additional copies 
10 cents. 
Every effort has been made to make the lists in this book- 
let complete and up to date as of March 1, 1950, but ac- 
curacy is not guaranteed. 


The Cincinnati Plan for the United Nations. Pp. 12. 
American Association for the United Nations, 45 East 
65th Street, New York 21. 1950. 10 cents. 
The report on a project that was carried on in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, September, 1947, through June, 1948, with funds for 
research supplied by the Wilder Foundation and for the 
educational phase by the AAUN and interested individuals. 





fornia Reading Test. Pp. 10. Manual. Pp. 16. 
Scoreze. California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 1950. Package ot 
25 plus postage $1.75. 
The “Scoreze” was devised by Ethel M. Clark for easier 
better, and faster administrative interpretation and scoring 


for intermediate grades 7-9. 
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rnited Nations Pocket Guides. ‘‘International Co-op- 
~ eration at Work.’’ Pp. 28. ‘*The United Nations: 
[ts First Four Years.’’ Pp. 28. Columbia University 
Press, New York 27. 1950. 10 cents each. 
Designed to explain the work of world organizations to per- 
sons Without specialized knowledge. 


WEINRICH, ERNEST F., AND WAYNE W. SOPER. 

A Five-Year Study of the Adjustment of Rural Schools 
to the Needs of Youth. Pp. 64. New York State 
Education Department, Albany 1. 1949. 
The final report of a study of pupils enrolled in the eighth 
grade of rural schools in New York covering the school year 
1940-41 and what happened to the children between Oc- 
tober 1, 1940, and October 1, 1945. 


WHYTE, LANCELOT LAW. The Next Development 

in Man. Pp. 255. The New American Library of 
World Literature, Ine., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York 
16. 1950. 35 cents. 
From his very first statement, ‘‘Thouxzht is born of failure,” 
the author calmly and confidently escorts the reader along 
the path to the development of unity in living and an un- 
derstandable, humane science. A Mentor book. 


8 
The Will to Co-operate. Pp. 27. Columbia University 
Press, New York 27. 1950. 15 cents. 


This “Discussion Guide on the General Assembly”’ is one 





THE 1950 
CLAREMONT SUMMER SESSION 
First Term, June 26-August 4 
Second Term, August 7-September 9 


A program of study for Graduates and Under- 
graduates sponsored by Pomona College, Scripps 
College, Claremont College, and Claremont Men’s 
College. 


SPECIAL INSTITUTES, COMPREHENSIVE 
SEMINARS, CONFERENCES, WORKSHOPS, 
CONCERT SERIES, SMALL INFORMAL 
CLASSES, LECTURES, EXCURSIONS, FAC- 
ULTY OF EMINENT SCHOLARS, ARTISTS, 
MUSICIANS. 


Special emphasis will be placed on Seminars and 
Courses in Creative Writing, Art, Music, Interna- 
tional Affairs, Russian Studies, Renaissance 
Studies, and American Studies. There will also be 
a Liberal Arts Program including: Education, The 
Humanities, Psychology, History, Mathematics, 
Foreign Language. 


For further information write: 


F. THEODORE PERKINS 


Director of Summer Session 
Harper Hall 


Claremont, California 
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of the Teaching about the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies series. 
e 
WILSON, CHARLES H., SR. God Make me a Man: 
A Biographical Sketch of Dr. Sidney Dillion Redmond. 
Pp. 61. Meador Publishing Company, 324 Newbury 
Street, Boston 15. 1950. $1.00. 
This sketch is merely an elaboration of an unfinished auto- 
biography Dr. Redmond began several years before his 
death in 1948. 
o 
WOODWARD, ERNEST LLEWELLYN, et al. Foun- 
dation for World Order. Pp. 174. The University of 
Denver Press, Denver 10, Colo. 1949. $3.00. 
This is a series of addresses commemorating the 20th an- 
niversary of the Social Science Foundation of the Univer- 
sity of Denver. 
a 
WORTHY, JAMES C. 
Illustrated by Howard Rogovin. 
sociates, Inc., 228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4. 
60 cents; quantity rates. 
The 22d booklet in the Life Adjustment Series, designed 
primarily to be of help to teen agers and those who guide 
them. 


What Employers Want. Pp. 48. 
pioye I 
Seience Research As- 
1950. 


a7 

Your Human Rights. Pp.71. Illustrated. Ellner Pub- 
lishers, Ine., 151 East 19th Street, New York 3. 1950. 
25 cents. 
With a foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt this pocket-size book 
illustrates in simple human terms and pictures the prin- 
ciples of the Universal Declaration ot Human Rights, 
adopted by the UN on December 10, 1948. 


COMPLETELY NEW 


The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 





WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, the “Supreme Authority,’’ an 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries ; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and binding. 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pub- 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 








TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


Cincinnati. 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 


ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University 
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Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 








to 
pool the fundi: <f 
college retireme: >ians 


offers 
Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 



































Universities and Colleges throughout the 
United States continue their great demand 
for recommendations for those trained in the 
different fields of Science. The positions 
range from instructorships to heads of 


departments. 


Our service is nation-wide. 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

















Just published— 

SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION 

By Maurice P. Moffatt, State Teachers College, 
Montclair, N. J. 

A new, how-to-do-it text designed for Methods 
courses in teaching social studies, history, and 
geography. Here are some of the unique fea- 


tures you will find in this text: 1.) Every 
chapter gives students practical and direct 
teaching material. Dr. Moffatt backs up all 
theories with concrete examples showing just 
how to apply them. 2.) Every phase of social 
studies is treated in the light of modern trends 
and thinking. All new techniques are dis- 
cussed, and old methods brought completely 
up-to-date. 


Approx. 576 pages Sf” x 83” 





TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
By M. L. Goetting, Baylor University 


Thorough coverage of the methods and tech- 
niques that lead to better classroom direction 
and control is just one of the foundations that 
has made this text so popular. The book em- 
phasizes methods as a mean of helping the 
teacher formulate a sound philosophy of sec- 
ondary education. Knowledge of procedures, 
the author feels, need not induce the mechani- 
cal application of techniques—it should and 
does lead to a positive philosophy, with proper 
regard for education’s psychological and soci- 
ological basis. 


Published 1942 519 pages 6” x 9” 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Ince. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, New York 





























